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MODERN IDEAS IS HEBREW. 

By Mb. W. Willnbb, 

New Haven, Conn. 



In order to express modern ideas in the Hebrew language, three methods are 
employed : new forms are made from old roots, or two words expressing the idea 
are united, or (thirdly) the new word is transliterated. These three methods are 
illustrated in the words used for the implements, etc., of smoking ; " to smoke " 
is l$y, a Pfel formation from the noun |{jfjf smoke; "tobacco" is pN2ND 
(Ta'bba'q); " tobacco-pipe " is 7£ty Th^O raiser of smoke. 

To the first method belongs also the specialization of meanings. Thus, in 
the Talmud P'saMm, 37 a, we find D131 (Greek i-Wof) in the meaning of "form;" 
this has, in modern Hebrew, been specialized to mean "printer's form," hence 
"the art of printing," and, finally, "printing establishment." This forms a 
NIph'al D3*1 ^ was printed, a Hiph'il D'SIH he has printed, and from this a Par- 
ticiple D'£nO a printer. The " veredarius " of the Eomans, *li<11"*1*)i corrupted 
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into ")KT'3> gives us the word for "post-office." 

T 

As a model for the union of two words, the European languages are often 
followed. Thus we have ^H*} ^I^DO (German Msenbahn) railroad; ?j*l£2> ?♦* 
(German Branntwein) brandy; JlJ^~*jfOO (German Zeitschrift) newspaper, mag- 
azine. In other ideas, the combination is original, often curiously formed; thus 
"11*13 fp (pot-spoon) pot-ladle, lltf^ K*"fiO (bringer-forth to light) publisher, 
editor; jHi TllK "1*10 (PFel from ")1D to arrange letters) to set type, nj*nj{< TlpD 
a compositor, tJ>N~p*)K (fire-dust) gunpowder; tlST\^ HJD (burning-rod) fire-arm. 

Words which have one form for all the modern languages, as the most recent 
inventions, or the latest investigated maladies, are transliterated. It formerly 
was the fashion to do this in such a manner that the resulting form should be two- 
Hebrew words expressing about the same idea ; as a result, we still have JH~'*7ifT 
(a bad sickness) for " cholera," and the Hammagid, a Hebrew weekly published in 
Lyk, Prussia, calls the "telegraph" *J*TJ1 1 ?1 (great leaper). But the best and 
most accepted way is to transliterate these words, as fl{O,y?*^0 (which, by the 
way, can be regularly conjugated, DJ"lS*l|l' l 7Pi 1fi*1J ,l ?£D')> likewise |1fiJ^/>£3 ( tel " 
ephone) JO'OKJ'I (dynamite), etc. Often the Arabic method is followed, and 
-we have both yjjjJNp an d JllNp, niilp for "coffee;" »Q, y® and yyifD for 
" tea." f<*JN01J or WJiD would perhaps be used for " pneumonia." 



